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LAFAYETTE, 


Written by Miss Annie Pike and re- 
cited before the students on Lafayette Day, 
October 19, 1898. 


In the land where laps the water on a]. 


stretch of sunset coast, 

Rose a man as brave as any country 
ever dared to boast, 

Marquis de Lafayette they called him, 
We, the hero, Lafayette, 

When America shall perish then his 
name we’ll first forget! 

He was but a lad of nineteen—but a 
handsome lad to see, 

Living in his lordly castles, last on his 
ancestral tree; 

With his young wife for his comrade, 
drank the wine of life and love, 

His heart, though like an eagle’s, for her 
beat like a dove’s; 

Life was like the life that witches in a 
lotus-eater’s dreams, 

And the river of their pleasure was as 
deep as Lethe’s streams; 

When across the throbbing ocean came a 
plea for liberty, 

Came the cries of those that perished that 
they might make others free; 


Swift the message came from Coneord 
where had struck the British rod, 


Where the dark blood met the grasses 
that the soldiers’ feet once trod, 

One heard the call, and one it was with 
freedom’s bursting heart; 


‘‘Dear love,’’ he said, ‘‘ And O my king! 
they need me—I depart!’’ 
Thus he left them, sweetheart, country, 
though they vainly bade him stay, 
Scarce a friend to face the tempest when 
he left the sunset bay. 

With flashing sword and warm, young 
blood he entered in the strife. 

He owed us nothing, yet he offered us his 
hand, his heart, his life! 

* * * * * * * * * 

Cuba cried with arms uplifted, shackled 
with a tyrant’s chain— 

Paid her life blood as the tribute to the 
gloating greed of Spain; 

Paid with cries of starving infant on its 
poor dead mother’s breast, 

And the murderer’s crooked fingers made 
the father’s throat their guest. 

There the Spanish red and yellow floated 
like a rampire’s breath, 

And where’er its colors menaced came 
the grasp of livid death; 

Spanish red for greed of carnage, greed 
of gold the yellow leer, 

Slaughtered, triumphed, robbed, dishon- 
ored, all the Cuban heart held dear, 

Cuba cried with arms uplifted and the 
God of vengeance heard, 

Then he touched the heart of freedom till 
a nation’s pulse was stirred. 

We who heard the cries of Cuba, we who 
swept across the wave, 

We who heard the god of battles when 
he called on us to save; 
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Only we can. know the vastness of the 
debt we owe to him, 

Lafayette, the lion-hearted, whose bright 
fame shall ne’er dim! 

Once we cried with arms uplifted, once 
we cried with bitter chains, 

Called upon the god of battles to avenge 
those burning stains, 

Cried upon the God of pity, God of free- 
dom, God of love, 

And the heart that gave us succor found 
its way through Him above. 

When the Maine sank ’neath the billows 
we had that to stir us on, 

That shot through the soldier’s rifle when 
he sought the craven Don, 

Needed he a touch of vengeance to impel 
him o’er the deep, 

Needed he the moans of dead men where 
unfathomed, billows sleep! 

No! he came to free a people who were 
martyred and oppressed, 

for 

bravely bared his breast; 


Like Leonidas, others’ lives he 

He offered up his life than which no 
greater love can be, 

God gave a hero when He gave this soul 


of liberty! 


DESCRIPTION OF AN ALPINE GLA- 
CIER. 


On entering a country of high 
mountains, like the Alps, we 
would there find the very ele- 
vated portion of the region cov- 
ered with perpetual snow. An 
examination of the accumulation 
would show that it was granular, 
a result of the alternate freezing 
and thawing to which it had been 
subjected. If across section were 


taken a banded structure would 
appear, looking very much like 
lines of stratification. Closer in- 
spection would show them to be 
lines of dirt, separating succes- 
sive deposits of snow; from this 
we conclude that the amount of 
snow which falls here is greater 
than that which is melted. 


As we move down the slope 
the snow field merges into a 
winding stream of ice which ex- 
tends a great distance down the 
valley. Going along it to its term- 
ination, we find a stream of 
water, laden with detritus, issu- 
ing from a cavern that reaches 
far into the interior of thé ice. 
Let us stand here and examine 
the glacier. We find it is com- 
posed of solid ice, and if it be in 
the summer months nothing of 
last year’s snow can be seen, all 
has been melted, and, moreover, 
the ice also is fast becoming re- 
duced to water. From this we 
are forced to admit that the 
quantity of frozen material fall- 
ing upon the glacier, is less than 
the quantity melted. We, there- 
fore, come to reason that be- 
tween this point and the snow- 
field which we first examined 
there must be a line where the 
amount of snow which falls each 
year is exactly equaled by the 
amount annually melted. That 
part of the glacial region above 
this line is known as the neve. 


while “glacier” is restricted to 
the ice below it. 

That residue of snow which is 
continuously piling up the neve, 
reaches a point where it ceases 
to make any further progress 
skyward, why? The glacier does 
not receive as much snow from 


the clouds as is melted from it,| 
and if the clouds were its only| 


-source of supply it would soon 
disappear, but it does not disap- 
pear, why? The two questions 
lead us to conclude without 
doubt that the whole mass moves, 
and that the access of melting 
in the glacier is made good by 
the surplus of neve which is be- 
ing fed to it. As the neve pushes 
itself into the narrowing gorge 
which forms the course of the 
glacier it is pressed into a 
compact mass, the air bubbles 
present in it, which give its 
white appearance, are squeezed 
out entirely, and the material 
assumes a deep blue coloras may 
be observed by looking into any 
of the crevasses, which here and 


there, wherever the bed of the! 


glacier is rough, mark its surface. 

Looking down upon any of 
these glaciers, black lines can be 
seen tracing themselves the en- 
tire length of the moving mass, 
on closer inspection they appear 
as dirt-covered ridges, sometimes 
more than fifty feet high. They 
result from the accumulation of 


detritus from cliffs adjacent to 
the glacier and are known as 
lateral moraines. If other detritus 
covered ridges than these occur, 
each one has been the product 
of the coalescence of two glaciers; 
\two lateral morains, and are 
called medial morains. When 
these move down to the glacier’s 
termination and are deposited 
they are designated as terminal 
moraines. One other formed di- 
rectly by the erosive power of 
the ice, and added to by material 
pitching down crevasses to the 
bed of the ice river, is termed 
the ground moraine. The un- 
equalities formed by the surface 
moraines, by the seracs and by 
unequal melting, (protected sur- 
faces, raising numerous isolated 
pillars); all tend to make the 
glacier assume a rough, jagged 
appearance. 

These great ice flows play the 
part of rivers in the countries 
where they occur, carrying down 
the precipitated moisture where 
the sun’s rays may reduce it to 
fluid, thus working out the great 
law of circulation. They are 
more powerful erosive agents 
‘than water. Like rivers, they have 
their seasons of flood and their 
seasons of drought, though it 
takes years for the phenomenon 
to manifest itself at their mouth. 
They move slowly, but relent- 


lessly, crowding down to a posi- 
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tion where the melting power of 
the sun exactly equals the ad- 
vance of the ice. Ifthe advantage 
is with the sun the ice seemingly 
retreats, if it is with the glaciers 
the ice advances. 


NATURE AND ORIGIN OF SOIL. 


It is a noted fact that the study 
of our earth, the nature and 
origin of the materials which 
compose it, is considered of but 
little value to the majority of 
the people who inhabit the earth. 
Many of the important features 
of this world are, by their ever 
present nature, in a way con- 
cealed from us. The greater part 
of mankind look upon soil as 
something essentially unclean, 
and any chance contact with this 
material fills them with disgust, 
and they regard their repugnance 
as a sign of culture. 

One of the aims in treating this 
branch of natural science is to 
change the ideas of men.in re- 
gard to soil, and to bring them 
to a clear recognition of the 
marvel and beauty of the mech- 
anism on which the existence of 
all the living beings of the earth 
intimately depend. 

Man’s dependence upon the 
soil should cultivate within him 
a desire to know of its origin, 
and to study the very best 
methods of keeping it in a state 


to yield sustenance to his chil- 
dren and their successors. He, 
therefore, receives a broader and 
higher sense of a supreme ruler, 
and sees that the phenomena of 
nature come not by chance, but 
lead one to see the order and 
harmony of the universe. 

The length of time required 
for soil-making depends upon 
the resistance which the rocks 
present to the disintegrating 
agents, and upon climatic condi- 
tions. 


PROCESS OF SOIL FORMATION, 


True soil is made up of two dis- 
tinct kinds of material, decayed 
vegetation and disintegrated 
rock. The agents of rock-disin- 
tegration are mechanical and 
chemical, The mechanical in- 
eluding wind and water, heat 
and cold, and plants and animals. 
Mechanical effects are most com- 
monly wrought upon the surface, 
the evidences of which are the 
deep gorges and sculptured 
mountain forms. Chemical ef- 
fects are more commonly sub- 
terranean. Pure water is a soly- 
ent for nearly all solids, and its 
capacity to dissolve is greatly 
augmented by the impurities 
which it washes from the atmos- 
phere, as oxygen, carbon dioxide, 
etc., and the humus and other 
acids which it leaches from the 
soil through which it percolates. 
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Thus chemical reactions are set 
up, rock is disintegrated and soil 
is formed. 


KINDS OF SOIL. 


Through the action of the 
weather, large rich masses are 
broken from cliffs and disinteg- 
rated, forming a gradual décline. 
At the foot of these cliffs leaves 
and debris have gathered, and 
upon these the rocks have fallen. 
Through the decomposition of 
the vegetable matter a light soil 
is formed and vegetation begins. 
As it creeps up the cliff the roots 
spread and the process of break- 
ing down bowlders increases, 
until at last the cliff becomes 
forest clad, thus forming cliff 
Talus soil. 

There are glaciated soils formed 
from large bowlders which were 
carried with the ice as it moved 
on its course to the sea. The 
bowlders being of various texture, 
soil formation is very slow. The 
soils 6f these once-ridden  ice- 
fields are rarely of natural fidel- 
ity. 

The volcanic soils are produced 
indirectly from the solid matter 
which a voleano throws out upon 
the surface, whether lava or 
voleanic ash, 

The ash covers the vegetation 
in the section of country over 
which it falls, but if there is 
abundant rainfall, decompesition 


will soon take place and the ash 
beds will soon make soils which 
are admirable for their fertility. 
The rate of soil formation on 
the surface, over which the lava 
has passed, is dependent upon 
the mineral nature of the deposit 
and on the rainfall over the 
country in which they lie. There 
are also soils formed from. coral 
reefs and other sea deposits. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF SOILS. 


The greater part of the forces 
which operate upon the soil ‘are 
derived from the sun. Snow is 
a great factor in preserving and 
preparing the soil for the de- 
mand the roots make upon it. 
Soil formed from decomposition 
of rock is called Residual. soil; 
that formed from decomposition 
Alluvial soil. In the latter forma- 
tion the work of river erosion 
and rain are the greatest factors, 
sedements being deposited at the 
mouth of rivers forming deltas, 
or along its course forming val- 
leys. 


EFFECTS OF PLANT LIFE UPON SOILS. 


lts effect has been considered 
in a general way in connection 
with formation of soil. The 
plants furnish vegetable matter 
through the decomposition of 
branches, leaves, and roots. 

Where a district is occupied 
by forest trees or other plants 
having roots which penetrate to 
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no great depth, the tendency is 
to divide the soil into two dis- 
tinct layers, the true or upper 
soil, and the false or sub soil, In 
the upper layer, or zone occupied 
by the roots, exhibit that combi- 
nation of decayed mineral and 
organic matter which we have 
found to be essential elements 
in the construction of soil. In 
the lower layer we have the 
mineral matter alone, which, 
while it exhibits the effects of 
the chemical action of the ground 
water, is much less easily pene- 
trated by decay than that which 
is found in the true soil. 


EFFECTS OF ANIMALS UPON SOILS. 


Burrowing animals make the 
soil more porous, and water can 
more easily percolate through it. 

The earth worm. produces a 
marvelous effect upon the soil 
by excavating burrows extending 
from the surface of the earth 
downward to a depth of from 
three to eighteen feet. Although 
the effect produced by the earth 
worm in any one season is very 
slight, yet when continued for 
centuries the result is very 


marked. They have a singular| 


habit of drawing down into the 


burrows, the dead leaves which) 


lie on the surface of the earth, 
thus, undoubtedly, introducing 
a great deal of vegetable matter 
into the earth. 


A single pair of beetles are 
capable in one season of intro- 
ducing into the earth several 
cubic inches of vegetable, mineral 
matter, thus producing a fertiliz- 
ing effect upon the soil. 

The beaver, the gopher, and 
the aunt are each effective in 
their influence as fertilizers and 
producers of the soil. 


ACTION AND REACTION OF MAN UPON 
SOIL. 


Primitive man, at least in his 
savage state, produced very little 
effect upon the soil, especially 
those who lived by hunting and 
fishing. 

But when agriculture was in- 
troduced a new and momentous 
step was taken, as it requires that 
the soil shall be overturned in 
order that plants may have a 
better chance to push their roots 
easily and swiftly through the 
open textured soil for food. 
Through tillage the soil is made 
easier for transportation, and 
also easier for water to percolate 
through it. 

Man has changed nature to the 


|extent that forest lands have been 


converted into fertile fields, and 
deserts made into fruitful lands. 
He should consider that the land 
does not belong to the individual, 
but was given to him for his 
proper cultivation and care and 
as a legacy to the race, 
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James Powell says, ‘“ When we 
consider that civilization rests 
upon the food giving capacities 
of the soil, and when we perceive 
that all the future advance of 
our kind depends upon the culti- 
vation and enhancement of its 


fidelity, we are ina position to) 


consider the duty we owe to it. 
It bids us ever remember that 
it is enriched with the dust of 
our progenitors, and is teeming 
with the life which is to come.” 
Ametia M. Hammonp. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, 


When is the book of nature most read? 
When autumn turns the leaves. 


In the minds of many indi- 
viduals there is undue prejudice 
against scientific investigation. 
Some persons labor under the 
delusion that science and re- 
ligion do not harmonize, and, 
believing that their religious con- 
victions are of divine origin, they 
‘feel to cast away, without in- 
vestigation, many important 
scientific problems. It seems to 
me, in the progress of our race, 
we should have passed beyond 
the realm of superstition and 
unfounded prejudice. 

Scientific investigation does 
not mean that the investigator 
shall take everything for granted, 
but, on the contrary, that he 
should study and experiment for 


himself, collect all the data pos- 
sible, let the facts prove what 
they will, and accept the proof. 

The student who commences 
to investigate in any special line 
of science should realize that 
there are many points of view 
from which to approach the sub- 
ject. He should know that pre- 
conceived prejudices are apt to 
blind him from the real truth 
and leave him with a narrow and 
incomplete view of any phase. of 
nature, 

It. is true that there is much 
theory interwoven in nearly all 
the fabric of science, but no one 
need be afraid of theory. It is 
what one prominent man _ has 
termed “a necessary evil in 
science.” It is the ground work 
of investigation, the working 
hypothesis, and time and _ toil 
will in each case add the theory 
to the ever-increasing realm of 
facts or will prove it false and 
cast it out. 

The divine mandate is “get 
wisdom, and with all thy getting 
get understanding.” To do this 
one must labor. One must haunt 
the work-shops of nature, and by 
long and careful observation 
draw from her the secrets of her 
trade, become familiar with her 
laws and forces and thereby add 
to the development and progress 
of the race. Man’s intelligence 
was not given to him to be dor- 
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mant, but that he might, through 
his own industry, subdue nature 
and gradually attain more nearly 
the divine attributes of his 
Creator. ; / 


, ae Se eS ee \ j 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, © 


We accept, with pleasure, an 
invitation from the éditor of ToE 
Wuitr anp Bruer to furnish a 
few lines for their valuable col- 
umus. 

In looking over the editor’s 
plans we feel safe in saying that 
this is a most successful year for 
the paper, as each department 
is to have its just representa- 
tion, thereby drawing inspiration 
from all parts of our great school. 
' In our institution the experi- 
mental sciences are still in their 
infancy. They have not received 
the emphasis which the trend of 
education to-day demands. If we 
would maintain our position 
among the leading institutions 
of the land we must give them 
more attention. Indeed, if we, 
as individual students, would 
maintain our claim to a liberal 
education, we must acquaint our- 
selves with the fundamental facts 
taught by these sciences. 

The great advance the sciences 
have made in the last decade is 
shown by the wonderful phe- 
nomena we see manifest every 
day, produced by the ingenuity 
of man, and by the clear explana- 


tion of the manifest workings of 
nature which have surrounded 
man since his advent upon the 
earth. Our ignorance of these 
sciences is most strikingly shown 
when we attempt an explana- 
tion of these phenomena. Ex- 
plain the motive power of the 
electric car? How is the power 
expressed in the falling waters 
of Provo river, made to turn the 
great Mercur mill fifty miles 
jaway? Distinguish between liv- 
ing and dead matter. What is 
decay? Why do you blow on a 
fire to make it burn and blow on 
a candle to stop its burning? 
What is burning? These and a 
thousand other similar questions 
you will be expected to answer 
when you leave the B. Y. Acade- 
my as a graduate, especially if 
you come from the normal de- 
partment. 

The. chemical department 
stands ready to offer an explana- 
tion of the laws of nature as 
expressed in chemical changes. 
It is provided with a well-equip- 
ped laboratory where the indi- 
vidual student may demonstrate 
the laws for himself, putting his 
questions direct to nature. We 
are pleased to announce this 
year, the founding of the Magleby 
Laboratory of Chemistry, which 
lincludes all apparatus on hand, 
$800.00 to be added this year, 
and a further yearly addition as 
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the needs of the department de- 
mand. The beginning course of 
the department is open to all 
high school students who are 
earnest seekers after truth. 

J. L. Brown. 


The Value of Attention. 


All science is based upon the 
principle that like causes pro- 
duce like effects. A study like 
physics or chemistry requires not 
only a knowledge of various 
phenomena and their causes, but 
a further application of the prin 
ciples found in simple ' phe- 
nomena, to those of a more com- 
plex nature. The sciences are 
pre-eminently, studies where the 
reasoning faculty is brought into 
play to the fullest extent. 

It is not sufficient to know 
“about” what conditions we are 
working under or “approxi- 
mately” what we must do in 
our experiments, for those words 
“about” any “approximately” 
may be the very reasons for the 
utter failure of the experiment. 
The scientist, who expects to 
succeed, learns to pay attention 


to the little points, and makes 


himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions of the experi- 
ment before he performs it. I 
believe that th& continued rest- 
lessness of students has done 
more harm than many teachers 
’ are aware of, and that the places 


to correct these habits of inat- 
tentiveness are in the classes in 
science, 

Laboratory work, to be suc- 
cessful, requires attention to the 
details, which are never brought 
out in the classwork. 

The classes, in physics, have 
been paying special attention of 
late to, the subject of concentra- 
tion of thought. Pupils were 
asked to perform some simple 
act and to do it exactly as di- 
rected. In eight cases out of ten 
they would fail to do it exactly. 

The following experiment, 
which, by the way, was not per- 
formed in the Academy, serves 
to illustrate how we are apt to 
see the general conditions and 
general results, even when we 
are looking for specific ones: 

A professor held up before his 
class a cup containing w liquid of 
a slightly amber color. ‘‘Gentle- 
men,” said he, “I wish you all to 
notice this cup and its contents. 
Notice carefully what I do and 
see whether or not you can do 
exactly what I do. Now be care- 
ful, gentlemen. Then he dips his 
finger into the liquid, and, tak- 
ing it out, puts it (apparently) 
into his mouth, remarking, ‘Ah, 
but that’s good.” ‘ 

The first student takes the cup 
and goes through with the opera- 
tion, but his face belies his as- 
sertion that it is good, while the 
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stout boy at the end of the line 
says nothing at all about its be- 
ing good, but bolts for the door 
as fast as he can go. 
“Gentlemen,” says the pro- 
fessor, slowly and with emphasis, 
“Tt grieves me mightily to think 
that you cannot pay attention, 
that you will not observe, for in 
that cup is a mixture of vinegar, 
soap, perosene and mustard, and 
while I dipped my forefinger in 
the liquid it was my middle 
finger that I putinto my mouth. 
The class is excused for to-day.” 
It isn’t always that the teacher 
pays theclosestattention. Some- 
times the student surprises him 
with his grasp of the situation. 
In a college where a lecture on 
physical culture was being given, 
the instructor was telling of the 
splendid physical condition of 
the early Roman youth, and 
made the statement that the 
young men used to swim across 
the Tiber three times before 
breakfast each day. He noticed 
a smile on the face of one of the 
students. ‘Well, Mr. Jones,” 
said the teacher, ‘“ What is the 
cause of your mirth. If there is 
anything funny about this idea 
of becoming strong and healthy 
let us enjoy the joke. Don’t be 
selfish?” 
“Well,” hesitatingly, “I was 
thinking that he goes to the river, 
takes off his clothes, swims over 


and back and over again, and— 
and—well what does he do for 
clothes on the other side?” 


Need of Accuracy. 


Little do we think of the need 
of being accurate or close in our 
work in every-day life, but this 
is one of the most important 
features that tend to make a 
man what he is. 

Suppose we take the incident 
of Benedict Arnold, who, by un- 
dertaking to surrender to the 
British, the place which was un- 
der his command in the Revolu- 
tionary war, became a traitor, 
and it has been said of him he 
was one of the greatest generals 
to whom America has given 
birth, but you see that by this 
mistake he lost reputation and is 
known to this day as “ Arnold 
the traitor.” 

Now we might consider, 
briefly, the dividing engine for 
ruling gratings, made by Prof. 
Rowland, who is one of the 
brightest American physicists. 
This little engine was constructed 
not only after his own designs, but 
by processes invented by him 
and carried out under his own 
eye. 

“Rowland’s grating” is made 
by ruling parallel grooves on a 
concave plate of what is known 
as speculum metal. The parallel 
lines are made with a delicately 
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adjusted diamond point. The 
machine on which the grating 
was made was manufactured, 
after eighteen months of hard 
work, by Theodore C. Schneider, 
_a very good machinist, after the 
designs of and by the processes 
invented by Prof, Rowland. This 
machine is in a dark vault where 
no one is allowed to enter, for 
the machine is so sensitive that 
the temperature of a human 
body will disarrange it. 

The motive power of the ma- 

+ chine is a hydraulic engine. The 
water is kept at a constant 
height in a tank near the roof, 
to insure unvarying speed. It is 
driven by a belt attached to a 
solid brass driving wheel on the 
machine. <A crank is turned by 
the same on the other end of the 
shaft. This crank moves the car- 
riage that conveys the diamond 
point back and forth over the 
surface of the “grating” or 
plate. This carriage rests on two 
steel ways, which are flat on top 
and slanting slightly outward. 
The ways are ground so as to 
make them as nearly accurate 
as possible, but they were tested 
by Prof. Rowland and found to 
be out one fifty-thousandth of an 
inch. 

One of the most. difficult prob- 
lems that Prof. Rowland and 
Mr. Schneider have to solve is to 
find a diamond point that is 


exactly right. Some are too 
blunt, some have one defect, 


some another, and it generally 
takes from two to eight months 
tu find an available diamond. 

These tiny grooves must be 
exactly the same distance apart, 
and as there must be from ten 
thousand to forty-eight thousand 
to the inch, it is readily seen that 
the lateral movement of the 
metal is very small. At every 
stroke of the diamond the car- 
riage carrying the plate is moved 
by means of a steel screw, which 
is the only absolutely exact one 
ever made. The strongest micro- 
scope can find no flaw in it. 

When these tiny grooves, cut 
with a diamond point on the 
polished metal plate, are com- 
pleted and are perfect, the grat- 
ing breaks up a ray of light into 
its various colors as a prism does. 
Some of the gratings produce 
“ghosts” and are then considered 
imperfect. 

Prof. Rowland says, “A peri- 
odie displacement of one mil- 
lionth of an inch in a grating 
will produce visible ghosts which 
are seen in the second spectrum 
and are tronblesome in the third. 
With very bright spectra these 
might be seen in the first spec- 
trum.” 

Now from this very brief 
sketch you can understand the 
degree of accuracy necessary to 
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make such a machine. 

There is a course given in the 
B. Y. Academy that will help you 
to become accurate in everything 
you do. This course is labora- 
tory work in physics, which con- 
sists of taking. measurements, 
determining weights, and other 
such work that is of interest to 
every body. 


What Do You Know? 

Why will water in a pitcher 
upon freezing break the pitcher? 

Why is a flat-iron, in the same 

room with a silk handkerchief, 
always colder than the handker- 
chief? 

What makes the oil ascend the 
wick? : 

Why cannot colored cloth be 
matched in the lamplight? 

What canses the rainbow? 

Why does the clock gain time 
in winter? 

Why will not an “iron-clad” 
sink in the water? 

What is the difference between 
Leonard’s bass and Whittaker’s 
tenor, or what is pitch? 

What is an echo? 

Why is it that Provo river is 
never as deep as it seems? 

What causes the “cow’s foot” 
in the milk? 

What cafises the mud to fly 
from the rotating wheel? 

Why do people not fall off the 
earth? 


What causes the balloon to 
go up? 

When do lightning rods be- 
come dangerous? 

Why is the college hall more 
easily heated than room D? 

Why can you not thin paint 
with water? 

Mr. can jump forty-five 
feet high on the moon. Why? 

A pound of feathers is heavier 
than a pound of gold. Why? 

Why can potatoes not be boiled 
on the top of a mountain? 

Why does glass break when, 
hot water is poured on it? 

Why does a lamp burn better 
with the chimney than with 
out it? 

What causes the pieces of 
paper to cling to the rubber comb 
after combing the hair? 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


At w meeting of the General 
Church Board of Education, held 
at Salt Lake City, Friday, No- 
vember 18, 1898, the degree of 
doctor of didacties in science (D. 
Se. D.) was conferred upon Pro- 
fessors Benjamin Cliff, Jr, of 
Provo, Wm. J. Kerr, of Logan, 
and George H. Brimhall, of 
Provo, 

LorENzO Snow, 

President of the General Board ~ 
of Education of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
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The White and Blue. 


Published the Ist and 15th of each month at 
Provo, Utah, by the Students of the Brigham 
Young Academy. 


Reporter. 
Business Manager. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


We notice 
among the students a growing in- 
terest in the direction of science. 
It indicates a development of 
system, and, therefore, the eleva- 
tion of all the industries of our 
State. 

Our school system looks to the 
development of men and women 
of independent character, men 
and women 


are pleased to 


who cannot alone 
solve the school problems of 
arithmetic and higher mathe- 
matics, but citizens who can 
solve the problems of daily life. 
Such an education can only be 
attained through developing and 
increasing the powers of observa- 
tion and comparison, and the 
ability to deduce correct conclu- 
sions. We claim that there are 
no other subjects taught in our 
publie schools which are so well 
adapted to this development as 
the sciences. 


and when 


| 


The very ground work of scien- 
tific investigation is technical 
observation. This is necessarily 
followed by careful comparison, 
the conclusion is 
reached we have gone through 
the entire process of reasoning. 
The study of science, therefore, 
develops the reasoning faculties 
of the student, besides teaching 
him the harmonious relation- 
ships which exist throughout our 
entire universe, and opens his 
eyes to the world full of beauties 
always present. 

We are aware that there are 
many practical people in the 
world who never see the use of 
investigating certain forces and 
phenomena in nature. They are 
satisfied with the that 
“things are so because they are 
so.” More than once have we 
heard the remark, “That won’t 


” 


idea 


make you any money.” ‘This re- 
mark may be true, but what a 
world this would be if there were 
not a few noble-hearted, broad- 
minded persons in it who work 
fora higher, nobler object than 
money. Individuals who are will; 
ing to sacrifice their hves for the 
progress of the human race. 

The civilization of which we 


g 
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boast to-day has been materially 
aided, if not almost wholly| 
brought about, through the un- 
tiring toil of a comparatively few 
scientific investigators. 

Science supplanted the stone 
age of man’s development. It 
laid aside the cycle and the ox 
team. It has annihilated space 
and bound our great earth to- 
gether in a brotherhood of na- 
tions. 


Iv was a pleasant surprise to 
the students, on returning to 
school after their Christmas va- 
cation, to see the college hall 
beautifully seated with opera 
chairs. The occupants of the 
room, and the school at large, 
feel justly proud of this, as it 
furnishes them a very commod- 
ious 
terially improves the appearance 
of the room. Thanks to the gen- 
erosity of the Alumni. 


assembly hall, and ma- 


As witt be noticed, the cover 
page of our journal has dawned 
The first 
frontispiece we had, proved un- 
satisfactory to the printers, and 
it was suggested by them that a 
new one be purchased. Their re- 


a different apparel. 


quest was complied with and the 
present design was forwarded. 
It is hoped, in the near future, 
that we obtain an electrotype 
so that we will not 
the painful necessity of casting 


be under 


such serious reflections upon the 
Tribune Engraving Company. 


Fripay EvEntNG last the Poly- 
sophical Society was honored by 
the presence of Pres. J. T. Kings- 
bury, of the University of Utah, 
who delivered a most excellent 
lecture on “Life and the Here- 
after.” The society be 
pleased to hear from him more 
frequently. 


will 


THE varRious Classes should 
see that their items are handed 
in on time. Heretofore the 
class editors have had to be 
spurred up to a realization of 
their duty, which, no doubt, is 
very embarrassing. It should be 
distinctly understood, once for 
all, that the managing editor 
cannot and will not wait for de- 
linquent notes. Time is as prec- 
ious to one person as it is to 
another. Classes that do not heed 
this shall, of necessity, have to 
vacate their columns, and the 
editors shall be forced to suffer 
the derision of their fellow class- 
mates. 
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CENTURY CLASS. 


BY CLAUD REX. 


Iv is said that the newspapers tarry in 
room 9 before being put on the rack. 
Why does this happen? 


Miss TH went down stairs by a 
step and a slide. This breaks the record. 
Such feats usually break bones. 


THE best thing about the last issue of 
the paper is its looks. We congratulate 
the accountants on their splendid physi- 
ognomies in the half-tones. 


WHENEVER God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there; 
And ‘twill be found, upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation. 
D. DEFORE. 


CLIFFORD I. GOFF, a member of our 
class, paid us a pleasant visit last week. 
Mr. Goff is teaching school in Colorado 
this year, and reports that his labors are 
enjoyable. We wish him continued suc- 
cess. 


THE emotions can best be studied by 
self-examination: however, Mr. C 
prefers opserving the effects of sweet 
words on the cheeks of lovely maidens, 
and, by the shifting scenes on the face, 
as they come and go in panoramic order, 
he judges of the heart. Dear C we 
only ask that you do not experiment on 
the hall disciplinarian while she is on 
duty. 


OUR class is not a staunch advocate of 
teaching by precept. Such teaching is 
analogous to pouring water on a duck’s 
back—it doesn’t go in. We rather prefer 
teaching by example, especially when 
children are to be taught. However, 
since our good example has failed of the 
desired effect, we deem it necessary to 
enter into an extensive disquisition. We 
defer this humiliating labor for a future 
issue. 


THERE is manifestly some anxiety 
about our class being a class of policy. 


(fesiak 


We are accused of preaching something 
we do not practice—the same old stale 
charge. Out of this repeated accusation 
we have come to believe in hallucination 
of the mind, for, at last, the Commercials 
have thoroughly confirmed our belief, 
as they stated that large cobble rocks are 
heaped up in front of our building when 
there are, in reality, none at all. Their 
statement is evidently a falsehood or the 
result of hallucination. You should state 
facts of realities not of phantasmagoria. 


IRVINE & SONS, 


IF YOU WANT 2 


Dress Goods, Ladies’ and 


‘Trimmings, Childrens’ 
Ladies’ and Shoes, 
Childrens’ Gloves, 
Underwear, Hose and 
Ladies’ and Mittens, 
Misses’ Jackets, Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 


IF YOU WANT Jem 
White Shirts, Shoes, 
Colored Shirts, Half Hose, 
Colored Cuffs, Dancing 
Neckwear, Pomps, 
Gloves, Kte. Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 


They ave Reliable. 
Always the Latest Styles. 


Always the Lowest Prices. 
14 CENTRE ST,. PROVO, UTAH. 


eck, 
Diamonds and Fine Watches, ~s 
KK Fevelrp, Silverware, Eic. 


A very nice Stock to Select trom 
at all times, especially for 
the Holidays. 


— 
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CLASS OF 1903. 


oorey .& ood, 


BY W. M. HUGHES. 


IEENGLISH Swell.—‘t A—the worst of you 
Americans is that you have no ‘Leisure 
Class.’’’? Miss Columbia.-—‘‘Yes we have. 
We call them tramps.’’ 


We endeavor to carry a complete line of 
Gents’ and Childrens’ Clothing, Shoes, Hats 
and Caps, Underwear, Hosiery, Shirts, Neck- 
wear dnd Notions usuallyhandledin Furnish- 
ing Business. 

OUR LINE OF LADIES?’ AND CHILDRENS? 

SHOES, CANNOT BE EXCELLED 

* FOR THE PRICES, * 


WE ALSO CARRY A LINE OF 


No more dancing in college hall. This 
accounts for the woe begone countenances 
of the girls, caused by glancing into col- 
lege hall Monday morning. 


THE suecess of the socials held in the 
college assembly room has demonstrated 
the fact that the next building, which 
should be coustructed, should be one 


where we could dance to our heart’s con- Trunks 

tent. A gymnasium in connection would 

do much to help the school. and 
FOOTBALL in Ireland may be said to Valises. 


consist of three parts—rugby, associa- 
tion, and gaelic. The rule of play in 
these organizations has been defined as 
follows: In rugby you kick the ball; in 
association you kick the man if you can- 
not kick the ball, and in gaelic you kick 
the ball if you cannot kick the man. 


OUR MOTTO: 
“Low Prices, One Price to Alt. 
Courteous Treatment.” 
5 DOORS WEST OF BANK CORNER: 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


THE steady click of the type-writers in 
room 3 betokens an increased interest in 


You Need Shoes =v 


the line of stenography and type-writing. THAT HAVE 

In the future business men will draw 

largely from the graduates of this depart- STYLE, 

ment. Any one wanting a pretty type- ae 

writer girl apply at room 3. DURABILITY 


WHAT about the proposed gymnasium 
that was to be established about this 
time. The only place we have of exercis- 
ing is the physical culture class, and 
there the boys cannot exercise for fear of 
stepping on the girls’ toes. Let us have 


WE HAVE THEM AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES, 


THE EXCLUSIVE SHOE STORE. STRICTLY ONE PRICE. 


MeGCOARD BROS. 


WATCH THIS SPACE NEXT ISSUE, 


Jesse Knight & Sons, 
fame BARBERING, 


J. W. SCOTT, PROVO EAST STORE. 


THE ARTIST, EDWARD PARTRIDGE, Mngpr. 


a gymnasium. 


—a 


UP TO DATE lan 
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CLASS OF 1902. 


BY JEAN SPILSBURY. 


‘‘HLABITS are a necklace of pearls; un- 
tie the knot and the whole unthreads.’? 


Mr. J.—‘‘Do you think that the cen- 
tury girls are growing any taller?’’ Miss 
M.—‘‘I don’t know about that, but they 
are keeping century boys as short as 
ever.’?’ 


HE.—‘‘T’m in favor of the English 
mode of spelling.’’ She.—‘* Yes—es?”’ 


He.—‘‘ Yes, indeed. Take ‘parlor,’ for 
instance: having u in it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world.’’ 


‘* MANY men of many minds, 

A song we oft recall, 

Does very well, but oh, one finds 
So many men of many kinds 
Who have no minds at all.”’ 


WE are very much pleased to see so 
many students, of last semester, back 
again. If you want to sit in good easy 
chairs, students, just get Prof. Wolfe to 
assign you a seat in the college hall. 
Hain! in thy virgin freshness, bright 

New Year, 
Now let a fairer page of life begin, 
Let the glad spring tide of the soil appear 
And the past be buried with all its sin. 


MR. GEORGE JOHNSON, the prettiest 
and one of the mest energetic and faith- 
ful members of our class, has received 
word to return to his southern home in 
Arizona. He will be greatly missed by 
the class, and we regret that he will not 
be able to finish his course in the B. Y. 
A. We wish him a pleasant journey 
home and success in his future labors. 


ANGELS are bending o’er our fallen earth, 
At this glad season with the gifts of 


heaven, 

From God, such bounty things of highest 
worth 

As New Year’s offerings, uuto men are 
given. 


Let each one hold them fast! and at the 
close, 

When this New Year shall old itself be- 
come, 

Many-holy deeds, like fragrance of the 
rose, 

Still shed their sweetness over earth and 
home. 

THEeen 


AReademy Store, 


————_—-$ —__ 


~ 


FoR@eo] 
Note Books, Tablets, Rules, 
Pencils, Pens, Inks, 


Staple Groceries, Potatoes, Coal Oil, 
Kindling Wood, Coal, or 
Anything in our Line. 


GUARANTEE LOWEST PRICES. 


Ladies are tnvited 
to call at 


Miss Stiekney’s 


on J STREET. 


To examine the different Styles of Fancy 
Work Material and Millinery so 
Carefully Selected cand 
Studied by her. 


es Te 
Studies, 
Gube Paints, 
\Moist Colors. 
Paper, 


Canvas, 
SNOW & Siretchers, 
YOUNG, Eic 


©he Paint People. 
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CLASS OF 1903. 


BY KARL HOPKINS. 

MAY each professor and each student 
have a happy and prosperous New Year. 

Most students report of having spent 
their vacation in eating, hand-shaking, 
dancing, and preaching. 

NEVER before were the classes in science 
so crowded. It’s a step in the right di- 
rection. Keep the ball a rolling. 
disappear 
One 


‘“BEAUTY and ugliness 
equally under the wrinkles of age. 


is lost in them: the other hidden. ”’ 


MAMMA.—‘‘ Oh, what dirty hands! You 
never saw my hands that dirty in your 
life.’’ Little Girl.—‘*No, but grandma 
did.’’ 


‘*BooKs are the windows thru which 
the soul looks out. A home without books 
is like a room without windows.’’— 
BEECHER. 

As the students file into the college 
hall and observe the opera chairs fastened 
to the floor, they inevitably heave a long 
sigh and then exclaim, ‘‘ Well, I wonder 
where we’ll dance now?”’ 


Now that holidays are past, the students 
are again wearing a contented, determined 
expression, but it is hard to tell which 
they are the more interested in, receiving 
their credit slips for last semester's work, 
or selecting their studies for the coming 
semester. 


LAST semester the English C students 
found that one of their number has a 
matter-of-fact way of reasoning, and this 
is how it came about: Miss N. had just 
told a pathetic story of a man who, 
through some misunderstanding, had two 
wives. He had supposed wife No. 1 to be 
dead, and so had remarried and was liv- 
ing happily with his second wife when his 
first companion returned to him to die. 
As the lady finished, and criticism was in 
order, Mr. H. arose and said, ‘‘ The eli- 


max of the story could be much improved, 
I think.’? When asked to suggest some- 
thing better the gentleman said, ‘‘If the 
woman had not died, but had lived there 
with the other one, I think there would 
have been a real climax.’’ 


‘hen x pou are in ee hee 
of Good York go to 


DR.NELSOn, 
DENTIST. 


off to Students on all 


a 


20 per cent. 
kinds of work. 


7TH. ST. BET. F AND G ST, 


Wie headon Everything 


In Our Line, 
And Students are especially invited 
to visit our mammoth establishment. 


Anything from a match saye o uw 
piano at 


PRICES THAT WILL SHAME 
OTHER FIRMS OF 
THE STATE. 


The Sleepless Furniture, Stove and 
Crockery House. 


TAYLOR 
BROTHERS 


COMPA NY. 


ane Drs ‘ee It 
ts a Good Educator. 
ADDRESS, 


WHITE ano BLUE, 


PROVO, UTAH. 
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FROM BEAVER BRANCH. 


BY DELLA JONES. 


THE Polysophical Society was enter- 
tained Friday night by the members of 
Theology A. 


WE are anxiously waiting the arrival 
of our new piano, which will be placed in 
the concert hall. 


NOTHING makes the earth seem so 
spacious as to have friends at a dis- 
tance.-~-THOREAN. 


OH, yes, we are growing, they can’t 
keep us down. The number of students is 
steadily increasing. 


THE right way is generally the hardest, 
because the best is always the hardest to 
reach, and the right is ever the best. 


IN image of Diety, gracefully formed, 
With noble attributes richly adorned: 
For grand immortality man is designed, 
Perfect in body and perfect in mind. 


SENIOR’s Report: ‘‘I am getting along 
alright, and as for my room-mate, I guess 
he’s alright too; I heard him ask for a 
Bible the other day.’’ 


THE following notice was found tacked 
on the east door of bachelors’ hall: ‘‘*To 
whom it may concern: Fuzz seraped off 
the upper lip and eye-winkers curled in 
here. ’’ 


PROF. P.’S arithmetic class has gone so 
far in measurements that one student, 
while measuring a pile of wood, said he 
thought there must be almost a string 
(cord) in the pile. 


First Student.-—‘‘ What was the excite- 
ment at ‘bachelors’ hall’ last night?’ 
Second Student.—‘'Oh, P. B.’s week’s 
washing was on the line drying when the 
old cow, from the club-house, politely 
took his only shirt on her horns and went 
calling. ’’ 


WHILE Charley and Mamie were hurry- 
ing to carry in some chips Charley said: 


‘‘Mamma says I and you can go just as 
soon as *? Miss Ruth, Interrupting.— 
‘“You musn’t say I and you, but you and 
I.’’ Charley, quickly.—‘‘ It wasn’t you, 
because you was in the kitchen with Kar] 
Farnsworth. ”’ 


Don’t Forget ___ st 
THE OLD RELIABLE BOOK 
AND STATIONERY HOUSE, 


W.H. Gray & Go. 


First Door SOUTH of Post Office, 


Where you can get not only the Cheapest 
and Best School Supplies but a full 
line of Groccries, Crockery, etc. 


Go TOo=>>== 


GEORGE GHOULES, # 


To have your Shoes Mude or 
Good Leather and 
Work Guaranteed. 


Repaired. 
First-Class 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR STUDENTS. 
3 DOORS WEST OF TAYLOR BROS. 
, PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


ELMER E. CORFMAN, 
LAWYER, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


M. M. WARNER. DB. Ds HOUTZ. 


WARNER & HOUTZ, 
COUNSELORS-AT-LAW, 


ROOMS: 12, 13,14 AND 15 UNION BLOCK. 


PROVO, UTAH, 


J. E. BOOTH, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. 
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COMMERCIAL CLASS, 


BY BERT MILLER. 


J. F. Day, one of the most energetic 
students the commercial department had, 
has been enrolled with the normals, 
very much to the sorrow of his former 
classmates. 


ONCE more the students of our depart- 
ment are busying themselves with their 
books and papers. Many new students 
have arrived filling the rooms to their 
utmost capacity. 


(Mr. O’PHLYNU reading a death notice ) 
—‘Poor Jim,”’ it says he left a wife and 
four children. (Mrs. O’Phlynu)—‘‘Och! 
ye might have known he was too mean to 
iver take them with him.”’ 


A.——‘‘J am in a hideous pickle.’’ B.— 
‘‘How so?’’? A.—'‘t Ihave not anything 
to eat, and the only thing I have to pawn 
is my false teeth, and if | pawn them and 
buy something to eat, then I can’t eat it.’’ 


THE COMMERCIAL students would like 
to notify a few normals, who are forever 
standing around the radiator in room 6 
that the professor has forbidden even the 
occupants of said room to frequent that 
place. 


A VERY eminent lawyer, of Provo, 
whose name was Strange, told his wife 
that when he died to have the following 
epitaph placed upon his tombstone. 
‘“‘Here lies an honest lawyer.”’ ‘But 
how will people know who it is dear,’’ 
she asked.’’ Why after reading the in- 
scription they will instantly remark, 
“Why, that is Strange. ”’ 


RESERVED FOR 


Provo Roller—_, 
~@=—_ Mills Co. 


JOS. T. McEWAN, Manager. 


for the \PQost Siplish and Cheapest 
EB Nats in Gown. She is they 
LEADING 


MILLINER, 
Corner 7th and H Sts. PROVO, UTAH. 


ProvVvo__c 
Steam Laundry, 


J. N. GULICK, PROPRIETOR, 
Work Guaranteed. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 
Try Us Once. 


GOOD COMMISSION PAID TO AGENTS. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 
PROVO, UTAH. 


UP TO DATE 


~ 
WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


wu. P. SILVER, 
THE PRINTER. 


BASEMENT UNION BLOCK, 


FROVO, UTAH. 
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WOODWORKING DEPARTMENT. 


‘WE learn best to do by doing,’’ this 
is the philosophy we shop-boys believe in. 


‘* By their works ye shall know them.”’ 
Look at the plank walk between the high 
school and college buildings and consider 
who did it. 


IF everybody would keep in mind the 
following: ‘‘Make your mark,”’ the 1904’s 
would not be ‘‘Seeing a man who had no 
arms passing by.’’ 


OuR department did some very excellent 
work last semester. <A few of the boys, 
however, have long faces, not because 
their work was poorly done, but because 
the year ended too suddenly. 


SPEAKING of the professors that ar- 
vive at school early, what think you of 
our teacher? This morning he began his 
day’s work at ten minutes after 4 o’clock. 
“That’s very easily explained,’’ our 
neighbor onion-cookers will say, ‘‘He 
must get up in the morning to be able to 
think out new means for driving knowl- 
edge into those shop-boys’ thick heads. ’’ 
Not so, dear countesses of the kitchen, 
you do not realize the worry he saves 
you by removing all traces of those 
friends of your’s that may have gotten 
into traps. He also invites their com- 
panions to adjourn, so as not to disturb 
your feelings, when you go into your pet 
room. 


EE ————— 


BOOK AND 
BRIEF WORK 
As It Should be Done, 


na ») | \ ZB Bios is 
i Doing, is 
P. 0. Box << \ Oia = Worth 
234. eS illics Doing well.” 


DAV 


WM. P. SILVER, 
The Printer, 


UNDER BOOREY & OOD. PROVO, UTAH. 


Every Student 
A\ ‘ aN aS 


Should be a Subscriber to the 


WHITE anv BLUE. 


WATCH THIS SPACE NEXT ISSUE, 


Jesse Knight & Sons, 


BOOKBINDING. 

Books Ruled, Printed and | 

Bound to Order any | 
Pattern. 


Magazines and all Books Bound 


in First-Class Style. 


F, E. CROUCH, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONER. 
J St., Opposite Post Office. 


Provo, Utah. 


PROVO EAST STORE. 


EDWARD PARTRIDGE, Mngr, 


BEAVER FURNITURE & WALL PAPER CO. 


PAINT, OIL &GLASS, 
HOUSE, SIGN aud CARRIAGE PAINTING. 


THE CHEAPEST FURNITURE HOUSE 
IN SOUTHERN UTAH. 


BEAVER CITY, UTAH. 
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ARE YOU LOYAL TO YOUR SCHOOL. 


The success of an_ institution is 
measured by the success of it graduates. 
The officers and students of our school, 
fully realizing this and also fully appre- 
ciating the advantages and highly bene- 
ficient results to be derived from the 
creation and maintenance of educational 
societies as adjuncts to the school, to be 
officered from the ranks of the students, 
organized what is known as ‘‘The Literary 
Society ofthe Brigham Young Academy.”’ 

A new semester has just begun and with 
it, according to by-laws and constitution, 
the society has presented a new board of 
Officers for the acceptance and support of 
the school at large. We, the officers, enter 
into this new line of work keenly alive 
to the fact that in union there is strength 
and that without the support of the school 
our efforts shall not be crowned with that 
degree of success which every true stud- 
ent should not only desire but labor to 
bring about whenever the interests of the 
school are at stake. For just as sureas 
the success of societies and individuals 
means a success for the parent institution, 
just as equally certain is it that failures 
have their detracting influences. 

It shall be the earnest desire and labor 
of the officers to present only such pro- 
grams as shall appeal to the interests of 
the greatest number. In return we most 
sincerely and heartily ask that the stu- 
dents will lessen our labors by seeing 
that those who shall, from time to time, 
kindly assist by taking part in the pro- 
grams, shall not be confronted with the 
fact that empty seats form no small part 
of their audience. Such an unwelcome 
sight is enough to dampen the ardor, kill 
the enthusiasm, and banish the inspira- 
mion of any speaker. Determine that 
enough interested faces shall be present 
at each meeting, so surcharged with ani- 
mation and inspiration that failure shall 
be an utter impossibility. Then if your 
connection with the society has been only 
that of an appreciative listener, your 


conscience need not trouble you if you 
take unto yourself no small part of the 
success which your regular attendance 
has made possible. 

LESTER MANGUM. 


Smoot & Spafford, 7” 


COAL. 


LEAVE ORDERS AT AAR, 


Provo Commercial and Savings Bank. 


TELEPHONE NO. 17. 


UP TO DATE 


~ 
WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


wm. P. SILVER, 
THE PRINTER. 


BASEMENT UNION BLOCK, 


PROVO, UTAH. 


TO DATE __ <=: 
Ame. BARBERING, 
JW, SCOTT, 


THE ARTIST, 
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LOCALS. 


Lirre—A trial trip before the launch 
into eternity. 


THE new opera chairs, placed in the 
college hall, make the room look much 
better. From now on devotional exer- 
cises will be held in college hall instead 
of room D, so also the various societies. 
The chairs being fastened to the floor, 
will stop all dancing in that hall. 


THE domestic wards met last Sunday 
night and were organized, the City of 
Provo being divided into four wards, a 
presiding elder and two counselors were 
placed over each of them. These elders 
appoint teachers from among the students, 
to visit pupils at their boarding places 
and find out how they are getting along. 


THE Polysophical Society, which has 
been. connected with the Academy for 
some time, has again been organized. 
We heartily welcome it back. For this 
semester some of the best lecturers of the 
State have been secured. All the 
students areinvited to attend the meetings. 
Prof. J. C. Swensen is the president of 
the society. 


THE Pedagogical Society holds its 
first meeting next Friday evening, Jan. 


20. This society was organized for all 
those students who expect to become 
teachers. The methods of presenting 


the different subjects is discussed. Pro- 
gram for next Friday, Jan. 20: Song, 
Lewis Ramsey; lecture, ‘‘Origin and Nat- 
ure of Number,’’ Prof. McKendrick; 
‘*School Bugget,’’? C. E. Berry: ‘‘Cur- 
rent Events,’’ Miss Clara Holbrook; na- 
tional song by all. 


Support this Journal. It 
is a Good Educator. 
ADDRESS, 


WHITE Ann BLUE, 


PROVO, UTAH. 


Students, Patronize 


John Saxey, 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


GROCERIES. 


PRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Opposite Post Office, PROVO, UTAH. 


x Anat, | 
Address, 
CUHITE | 


| 
| AND 
| | 
| 


BLUE, 


PROVO, UTAH. 


Ke oy 


We Appeal__.» 


To all Those interested 
in the wellfare of educa- 
tion to come to our rescue 
with subscriptions and 
advertising, In return | 
we will give you a right 
good educational jour- 
nal. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE BOOK 


THE pedagogical number of THE WHITE 


AND BLUE, a periodical issued by the AND STATIONERY HOUSE, 


tudents of the B. Y. A. tP is at 
pat ot Oars Ree Uh i. Grey. ee 


It is from the press of Wm. P. 
Silver, and is a very creditable produc-| First Door SOUTH of Post Office, 
tion, both as to literary and typhograph- 


oe Where you can get not only the Cheay-st 
ical appearance.—Springville Independent. Si aa neal hit d 


and Best School Supplies but afi ll 
WE are in receipt of the last number line of Groccries, Crockery, etc. 

of THE WHITE AND BLUE, the B. Y. A. ae eoae?: 5 

educational paper, a beautiful issue from 

the press of Wm. P. Silver. The staff of 

the journal is announced as follows: GEORGE CHOULES 4 


Kd. M. Rowe, editor; Ovena Jorgensen, 


GO To=>=—= 


assistant editor; T. D. Rees, reporter: To have your Shoes Mude or 
C. E. Berry, business manager. The Repaired. Good Leather and 
exellent matter contained in the paper, First-Class Work Guaranteed. 


together with its fine typographical ap- 
pearance, ought to insure it suecess.— SPECIAL PRICES FOR STUDENTS. 


Utah County Democrat, 3 DOORS WEST OF TAYLOR BROS. 


PROVO GITY, UTAH. 


ood, 


@ Quickly secured. OUR FEE DUE WHEN PATENT 
OBTAINED. Send model, sketch or photo. with 
description for free report.asto patentability. 48-PAGE 
HAND-BOOK FREE. Contains references and full 

m information. WRITE POR COPY OF OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER. Itis the mostliberal proposition ever made by 
a patent attorney, and EVERY INVENTOR SHOULD rf 2 
READ IT before applying for patent. Address: fj We endeavor to carry a complete line of 


2 | Gents’ and Childrens’ Clothing, Shocs, Hats 
ILL and Caps, Underwear, Hosiery. Shirts, Neck- 
B B r nis 4 ieee 
PATENT LAWYERS, 8 | wearand Notions usually handledin Furnish- 
LeDroit Bldg, WASHINGTON, D.C. | ing Business. 


OUR LINE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS 
SHOES, CANNOT BE EXCELLED 


« FOR THE PRICES, * 
fosiak eck, WE ALSO CARRY A LINE OF 
Trunks 


Diamonds and Fine Yatches, ~s& and 
Valises. 
Ch Jewelry, Silverware, CAC.) dun Monmas 
A very nice Stock to Select trom “Low Prices, One Price to All. 
: . Courteous Treatment.” 
at all times, especially for 5 DOORS WEST OF BANK CORNER. 


the Holidays. | PROVO CITY, UTAH, 


